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MEDICAL AND VETERINARY DUTIEs. 


On page 135 will be found some correspondence 
between a F.R.C.V.S. and Dr. Heath, on the sub- 
ject of “Cattle Tuberculosis and Pure Milk.” 
This at any rate is the title under which the letters 
appear, but the real subject discussed is the proper 
duties of medical and veterinary experts. 

We do not know, but we believe the discussion 
resulted from the Board of Guardians of Ipswich 
destroying a herd of cows kept to supply milk for 
the workhouse and infirmary, because the animals 
reacted to tuberculin. We must say we think the 
action of the Board was a good example to other 
public bodies who keep cows for the supply of milk 
to invalids. Whether it was within their legal pro- 
vince, or whether it was done with a notion that 
they were removing a grave danger is not of much 
consequence to us. Cows, undoubtedly, may react 
to tuberculin and yet produce perfectly healthy 
milk. 

The question of interest to veterinarians is what 
induced the Guardians to act so energetically? 
Were they advised by veterinarians or by medical 
men that the ‘“reacting’’ cows were dangerous ? 
It is possible to find in any district over-active 
medical men or negligent and apathetic veterinar- 
ians. EHachisanevil. The veterinary surgeon 
who looks on at dirty and dangerous use of animals 
Without a protest is neglecting his duty, whilst the 
man who tacitly allows cr encourages traffic in 
diseased milk or diseased meat is a disgrace to his 
profession. 

Judging from the East Anglian correspondence 
neither of the. writers are of the extreme class. 
Both want right to be done, but both seem to think 
there is some error in the claims put forward by the 
other as to their spheres of duty. 

It may be at once acknowledged that in all mat- 
ters pertaining to such articles of human consump- 
tion as meat and milk, the medical profession must 

be allowed a very strong position as advisers. We 
think no veterinary surgeon will question this, and 
We should like to add that no medical man will 
question the position desired by the veterinarian 
Who claims to be an expert on diseases of animals 
and the hygienic arrangements under which animals 
‘ve. The living animal and its products— meat 
Pin —are 80 related that a little overlapping of 
ae may well take place between the medical 
erinary expert. What annoys us is the fre- 
ahaa by medical men of any expert know- 

Matter + le part of veterinary surgeons. If the 

iii — of opinion it would often be only 

mY € so often hear the most extraordinary 
practical suggestions from medical men about 


animals and their surroundings that we wonder if 
they have ever devoted five minutes thought to the 
subject, except perhaps in a laboratory. Especially 
is this immodest weakness displayed by bacteriolo- 
gists who, spending their whole lives among test- 
tubes and microscopes, persuade themselves that 
they are fit to advise as to the structure of stables, 
cow-houses and piggeries. 

Unfortunately this interference with work of which 
they are profoundly ignorant entails consequences 
other than mere difference of opinion. Public 
bodies are misguided, and act upon the child-like 
views of the man who is eminent —eminent in one 
limited branch of human knowledge but shockingly 
ignorant in others. Position and pay depend upon 
work, and when our own special work is snatched 
from us by men less acquainted with it than our- 
selves we suffer loss of position and pay. It is unfair 
to require a veterinary surgeon to study as long, and 
pass as searching examinations as a medical man, 
and then to deny him the position he has earned by 
special training and experience. For some reason 
or other the medical man assumes that he should 
supersede the veterinarian not only as adviser on 
milk and meat, but on the health and disease of the 
animals and their surroundings. The reason seems 
simply to be position and pay. To attain these it is 
necessary to show some skill and knowledge, but 
still more necessary to have friends at court and in- 
duce them to believe that the skill is good enough. 
Well did Professor Boyce say ‘a far more energetic 
effort should be made by the veterinary profession 
to capture many of the posts which now, almost as 
a matter of routine, fall to the medical man.” We 
underline the words “to capture.” They are sig- 
nificant. It is not the scientific equipment in which 
we are inefficient—it is the business energy, the 
social tact and the scientific advertising our men 
lack. 

The posts we insist should be ours are to be 
captured and our efficiency by training and experi- 
ence is only one of the things necessary to effect the 
capture. We must keep our claims before the 
public and especially endeavour to instruct local 
authorities. We must recognise that if our claims 
are not put forward the claims of others will be 
asserted in spite of truth and modesty. Veterinary 
surgeons everywhere should take a more active 
part in local politics. When at least one M.R.C.V.S. 
is tobe found on each Council or Corporation we 
shall be nearer to “ Capturing” our rights. 


PHoTOos. 


For the interesting group of snapshots at the 





“National” meeting we are indebted to Mr. H. J. 
Dawes, of West Bromwich. 
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ON CLINICAL STUDY AND CLINICAL 
TEACHING. 


By Watts Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 


Many subjects have been added to the curriculum 
of the veterinary student of the present day, and 
there is no doubt whatever but that the newly 
fledged graduate is far more highly equipped with 
knowledge of a scientific nature than was the case 
say twenty years ago. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that 
clinical teaching has not advanced in a similar 
manner, and that the clinical knowledge possessed 
by the recent graduate is not of a higher order 
than that of his predecessor at the period men- 
tioned. 

Those of us who have endured the struggle of 
building up a practice are perfectly well aware that 
the majority of disappointments and losses which 
we sustained in our earlier years, were attributable 
to superficial clinical knowledge and the lack of a 
practical acquaintance with the phenomena of 
disease. Of lectures we had a sufficient amount, 
and of pathological knowledge we acquired as much 
as could be assimilated in the prescribed period of 
study, and such as was requisite for the needs of 
the general practitioner. 

And now on approaching the summit of the hill, 
there is a natural tendency to look back and to en- 
quire in a philosophical manner, if we were to com- 
mence the ascent again, how we should modify our 
course so as to avoid the thorns and pit-falls that 
everywhere abound in the steep and tortuous path. 

The first suggestion which we would most re- 
spectfully make to our teachers and guides is to 
curtail the number of lectures given in the lecture 
room and to substitute instead clinical lectures. 

We may be told that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain typical cases of the various 
diseases for this purpose, but with such a state- 
ment we cannot agree. In any large city the neces- 
sary material would be forthcoming, perhaps not 
exactly at the time it is required, but sufliciently 
soon to serve the purpose. For clinical purposes 
it is also necessary to provide atypical cases; it is 
these that so often prove so puzzling to the young 
practitioner who relies on the lecture room and the 
text-book for his practical education. 

Clinical teaching is regarded in the medical pro- 
fession as holding the most important position in 
the education of the medical student, and surelv 
in our profession, in the practice of which actual 
observation plays so vital a part, this branch of 
education is even of greater importance. 

It has been said by those who do not properly 
appreciate the value and importance of clinical 
training, that the veterinary student can acquire 
practical knowledge by going as pupil to a practi- 
tioner during the vacations. 

Now it is quite clear to anyone who has devoted 
any attention to the subject that a student may see 
a large number of cases of disease and unless 


their various phenomena are pointed out to him 


and explained, he does not derive much practical 
benefit from such an experience. And, without 
“shooting an arrow over any man’s house,” we 
may be permitted to remark that it does not follow 
because a veterinary surgeon has a large practice 
that he is competent to instruct a student in clinical 
work. True he may impart valuable information 
to the student or recent graduate who has been 
taught and has acquired the rudiments of clinical 
work and who has learned to observe and think. 
But to the ordirary student, the routine of seeing 
cases and dispensing medicines in the absence of 
a careful and systematic clinical instructor, cannot 
prove of marked benefit, or properly fit him for his 
future career. 

No doubt it imparts a very useful knowledge of 
men and manners, the value of which cannot be 
ignored, and as an attribute to success it cannot be 
over-estimated. But the point we desire to lay 
emphasis on is that ten cases of a disease studied 
clinically, in a careful and methodical manner, are 
of more value to the student than fifty cases, which 
he may see and regard in a routine manner, and 
treat in a similar fashion. 

We meet with types of the two extremes in 
young graduates: First the student who relies on 
the teaching of the lecture room and on reading 
text-books for his knowledge of veterinary medicine 
and surgery. Next the student of the so-called 
‘“‘practice’’ type who has seen a large amount of 
practice, but whose actual clinical knowledge is of a 
very superficial nature, simply because he has not 
been taught to observe and think for himself. The 
first type can quote the symptoms, causation, 
pathology, and treatment of a disease, but may be 
unable to recognise a case of the affection which 
he so glibly describes when it is presented to him, 
or to. prescribe rational treatment for it. He 
possesses knowledge without wisdom and science 
without art. 

We admit that lectures are valuable adjuncts to 
the education of the student, but we deny that they 
can even approach in utility actual clinical teach- 
ing. The observation of symptoms, the general 
features of a case, the means of diagnosis, and the 
indication for treatment cannot be taught in a lec- 
ture room. 

The value of autopsies cannot be over estimated, 
that is when taken in conjunction with clinical 
histories. But the mere examination of pathological 
specimens, however interesting and useful they may 
be to the pathologist, has not a similar value to 
the student. The life-work of the latter will be 
chiefly devoted to the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, hence the necessity for clinical teaching 
and clinical study. ; 

That clinical teaching is a gift with some men 8 
well known. The ideal clinical teacher is one who 
has both studied and practised, one who has been 
aptly termed the “ student practitioner.” An ex 
perience of diseases under a variety of circum: 
stances and conditions, the teachings of failure, . 
judicious distrust in the virtues of drugs, the ability 
to think and observe; these are some of the attrl- 
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butes which are derived from the practice of veter- 
inary medicine and surgery, and without which no 
one can be a successful clinical teacher. 

The theoretical teacher simply culls his informa- 
tion from text-books and delivers it second-hand to 
his class. Not having been trained to think and to 
observe, to separate the wheat from the chaff, to 
recognise the element of probability in diagnosis 
and prognosis, nor the actual value of various lines 
of treatment, we cannot expect him to be capable of 
imparting knowledge on these points to his students. 

It would be manifestly unfair to expect the student 
to possess that degree of clinical skill which can 
only be acquired by years of experience in actual 
practice. But he should at least have received a 
sufficient clinical education, so that he may be 
familiar with the diagnosis, prognosis and treatment 
of those diseases that are commonly met with in 
practice. 

Pathology, when taught in connection with 
clinical medicine, is a most useful subject for the 
practitioner, but if isolated its value becomes very 
much lessened. *We learn very little from an autopsy 
in the absence of a clinical history, and the ideal 
conditions for improving our knowledge, wisdom 
and utility, are, a careful observation of the 
symptoms presented, a systematic examination of 
the patient, and a post-mortem examination when 
opportunity offers. In this manner only can we 
appreciate the relation of cause and effect, and 
ascertain the value of symptoms, both from a 
diagnostic and a therapeutic point of view. 

A most important result of clinical teaching is 
that it trains the student to observe and to think. 
This result will not be attained from the ordinary 
lectures delivered in the class-room, even when 
accompanied by the most zealous note-taking on 
the part of the student. As practitioners we are 
all aware what a very superficial knowledge we 
gain with reference to a new disease from lectures 
or from written descriptions, even when accompanied 
by the best-executed plates. But if we are shown 
a typical case of the disease, then we are enabled to 
utilise the theoretical knowledge with reference to 
it, and to recognise the affection on a future oc- 
casion. 

We must remember that unless a student has 
had the advantage of serving as a pupil in a large 
Practice, every disease is to him a new one when he 
commences his fourth year’s work. 

The “stones” of the lecture room are a very 
Poor substitute for the pabulum which would be 
atforded by clinical teaching in the veterinary 
hospital. 7 
— clinical study, more knowledge is gained than 
a eat diagnosis of diseases. By a consideration 
ses oe ‘enomena presented, the student will recog- 
ae indications for treatment and the various 
this ree demand attention. It is only by 
room and tr iat the theory derived from the lecture 
and can Tom reading text-books can be applied 

prove useful. And if on occasions the 


ide. . 
Teeth wortem examination discloses the fact that the 
» wel red in his diagnosis, the student will learn 


a Va 


ance with the “teachings of failure.” It may prob- 
ably to a certain extent shake his faith in the skill 
of his ideal, but it will awaken a “ wise scepticism,” 
which is likely to prove useful on a future occasion. 
Being conscious of the possibility of giving errone- 
ous opinions, he is more likely to adopt precau- 
tions to avoid them, and he is also armed with 
an efficient antidote to that condition known as 
“« sopho-mania,” a term which signifies “an insane 
belief in one’s own great wisdom. 

This state of mind is in popular language termed 
‘big-head,” it may exist in teachers, practitioners, 
examiners, editors, authors, and reviewers. It is 
eminently contagious, and juniors are especially 
susceptible. It is fatal to professional progress, 
and tends to bring about mental death ; its sequelz 
are numerous and include chauvinism, apathy, 
prejudice, jealousy, and a varying degree of ignor- 
ance. 

No doubt those who suffer from this affection 
are not conscious of its existence, neither are they 
rendered in any way miserable thereby. On the 
contrary they enjoy a state of mental satisfaction 
and assume an air of superiority and dignity that 
the humble seekers after hidden truths can never 
hope to attain. 

“ Knowledge is proud because he knows so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 








DIVISION OF FLEXOR PERFORATUS 
TENDON. 


A cab mare, twelve to fourteen years old, said by 
her owner to have fallen down an area while 
engaged in night cab work. I saw her about 
eighteen hours afterwards. 

At the back cf the off hind limb, about on a level 
with the head of the metatarsal bones, was a wound 
about two inches long, which had penetrated deep 
enough to have completely severed the flexor per- 
foratus tendon. About two inches of the upper 
portion of the divided tendon was protruding from 
the wound, but on introducing my finger, I could 
not reach the lower portion. 

After carefully cleansing and disinfecting the 
whole, I replaced the protruding tendon, and 
sutured the skin wound in the hope that, on granu- 
lation taking place, adhesions might form to the 
surrounding parts. With the object of keeping the 
limb quiet, I then applied a bandage from the hock 
right down to the foot. 

For some days the wound looked well, and I began 
to be hopeful about the case. The mare, however, 
would not keep the limb quiet, and when she 
moved it the hock was flexed to its fullest extent so 
that the foot almost touched the belly—the action 
being somewhat suggestive of that of stringhalt. In 
about a week, therefore, I found, much to my dis- 
appointment, that the wound had torn open, and 
that the upper portion of the tendon, which was 
now granulating very freely, was protruding from it 
as before. 

I now removed the whole of the protruding piece 





luable lesson, and will make his first acquaint- 


of tendon with a bistoury, cutting it off level with 
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the skin, after which I proceeded to have a strongly 
astringent dry dressing applied, consisting of one 
part each of Alum and Cupri sulphat. to four parts 
of Boracic acid. The result was that the whole 
wound speedily became covered with a hard, 
dry scab. 

“About a week later, the owner decided to turn 
the mare out, after which I saw little more of her. 
For a couple of months she remained in the field 
during the daytime, being taken into a loose box at 
night, and at the end of that time she was brought 
up for work, going sound. Since then she has 
worked well and regularly, with very little difference 
in action between the two hocks. 

Of the two she does not get up the off hock quite 
so well as the near, and it is evident that adhesions 
have been established which will probably be per- 
manent. 

V.S. 


HORSE RADISH POISONING (?) 


The article on the above from the pen of Mr. 
Fairbank has raised a point open for discussion. 

On consulting my botanical notes and text books 
I find it stated that the Nat. Ord. Cruciferre con- 
tains no poisonous plants. 

Horse radish root has never been known to 
poison a human being, and what is food for man is 
surely not poison for beasts. Horse radish root is 
official (¢.c., mentioned in the British Pharmaco- 
peeia.) It is the fresh root of Cochlearia armoracia 
—a common perennial all over Europe, especially 
near the sea. It is occasionally found as a garden 
escape, but is mostly found cultivated in the South 
of England. 

It is about one foot long, cylindrical, from half to 
one inch in diameter, slightly enlarged at crown, 
showing the scars of fallen leaves. Externally it is 
w pale white brownish colour; internally it is white, 
showing a darkish ring running between the wood 
and the cortex. It is odourless, but if scraped or 
bruised in water gives off a smell similar to that 
given off when black mustard seed is bruised in 
water. The smell is due to the fact that both con- 
tain the glucoside sinapia and the enzyme myrosin. 
These two constituents lie in different cells so that 
when we scrape or bruise to bring them in contact 
the hydrolysis of the glucoside takes place—the 
iyrosin converting it into essential oil and other 
compounds. 

On distilling scraped horse radish root with water 
wn essential oil is obtained. 

Horse radish root is a diuretic, stimulant and 
slalogogue, and externally it is a rubefacient. I 
strongly declare that horse radish root eaten in the 
ordinary way (unboiled) is non- poisonous. 

Aconite root is sometimes mistaken for horse 
radish and the following are the chief differences: 

— Root.- ¥ smaller, distinctly tapers to 
& point, brown » exterior, ; aves : 
ling ciintions po peat at i pho 

; 148 an earthy 
odour. F 





Horse Radish Root.—Is larger, much longer, 
more uniform in circumference, white or cream- 
coloured externally, with strong odour after being 
scraped. It has a characteristic taste. 

In conclusion it is hoped that practitioners who 
know any cruciferous poisonous plants will kindly 
describe them, their habitats, the symptoms pro- 
duced by eating them, and the best method of 


treatment. 
W. J. Youne, M.R.C.V.S. 





Edinburgh. _ 





A THORACIC WOUND. 


About a month ago I was summoned to attend to 
the injuries of a yearling bullock which were caused 
by the animal having galloped against the projecting 
ends of an iron fence. The wounds were extensive, 
about fifteen square inches of raw tissue being ex- 
posed on the right side of the chest wall, one rib 
was completely fractured, and the sharp end of the 
lower portion was actually in contact with the lung. 
The wound, which exposed the thoracic cavity, was 
quite large enough to admit one’s hand. I unhesi- 
tatingly removed the lower portion of the rib, which 
was about nine inches in length, and after freely 
using antiseptics, I brought the muscles together 
with cat-gut and replaced the skin by means of 
tape sutures. 

The stirk has made a complete recovery, and up 
to going to press has never refused a meal or even 
walked stiffly. 

J. M. Lunn. 

Witney, Oxon. 





YEW CHISEL FOR EXTRACTING 
WOLF’S TEETH IN YOUNG HORSES. 


Suggested by T. B. Brnpxoss, M.R.C.V.S., 
Long Sutton. 


A common operation the country prac- 
titioner is called upon to perform, is the 
extraction of Wolf’s teeth in young horses, 
and I suppose that we all know what it is to 
have to adjust the chisel many times on 








account of the patient moving when we 
4 pick up the mallet. 
a8 Messrs. Arnold and Sons, London, have 
Bi made an instrument for me which 3 
ee practically a chisel and mallet in one, and 
9* which I have found very useful. It saves 
= # time and trouble, as the operation is com 
< pleted before the patient becomes restivé, 
and therefore is more effectual. 
It is compact, being two instruments 1? 
one, and it gives the operation a more 
surgical tone. I find that my clients 


and it is therefore a source of additional 
income. 

Is this “operation” really necessary 
justifiable 7—Ep. ] 


—or 


much prefer this to the blacksmith’s tools, 
7 
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SPOON FORCEPS FOR 
ENUCLEATING WARTS. 


Suggested by W. Ascort, 
M.R.C.V.S.,. Bideford. 


These forceps will be 
found of great assistance 
in removing every kind of 
wart excresence, including 
the large bunches so com- 
mon on young cattle. The 
action of the forceps is 
such that there is _ little 
or no hemorrhage and the 
growths being clearly re- 
moved rarely recur. 

The makers are Messrs. 
Arnold and Sons, West 
Smithfield, London, who 
have carried out the idea 
to my entire satisfaction. 





ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


AIR IN VEINS. 


Gaseous embolism has a special interest now 
that the usual way of administering remedies is by 
Intravenous injection. And the question was of 
interest in the days of bleeding, then of infusion, and 
now of intravenous injections. 

There is a large number of authorities on the 
question and an almost equally large number of 
opinions on the importance of the entry of air into 
the veins; but these two facts are generally admit- 
ted, viz., that the entry of air into the veins may 
cause death, and that air may be admitted in many 
cases without doing any harm. 

So Richter has experimented in fifteen horses, 
three dogs, and seven rabbits with a view to prov- 
ing that death may be caused in this way. He sets 
Cut to settle the question “How much will cause 
death ’” On this point with regard to the dog 
there is plenty of literature; an ordinary sized dog 

Can tolerate the slow injection of 20 ¢.c. air without 
cing affected, any quantity over this may be 

angerous ; 250¢.c. of air will certainly kill a dog. 
>». a Tegard to the horse, authorities say that the 

‘ll, uction of air up to or exceeding a litre may 

amen order to fix the danger limit Richter has 

iat a on 40 horses. He injected into the 
cal oo it 40 c.c. Pravaz syringe, quantities of 
ation ax yt 40, 100, 200 e.e.. ete, without pro- 
some anj> brag remy symptoms in 21 horses; in 
effects ors s 1000 c.c. were injected without bad 
ae en a little. oo 
sotee ig one udes that the danger limit in the 
Somewhere about a litre; generally if more 





was injected the horse became ill, and every one 
that had 8 litres died. 

For over a century there have been discussions 
as to the manner of death ensuing on the entry of 
air into a vein; the greater number of authorities 
believe it to be a heart death, that is that the heart 
function fails and the animal dies, but a long series 
of experiments has proved that the contrary is what 
really happens; Vachetta, Passet, Wolf, etc., have 
seen the heart beat long after death. 

The right auricle of a dog’s heart has been seen 
to beat and effectually contract for 1} hours after 
respiration had ceased. Ina rabbit the right heart 
has contracted for twenty-five minutes and the right 
auricle for seven hours after death. In a horse 
Richter has seen rythmical contractions of both 
auricles for half-an-hour after death. 

He also says that he does not believe that air 
causes a cessation of the heart beat, but that it acts 
as a stimulant to contraction. 

Panum, Ribbert, Hauer, Passet, Wolf all say 
that the heart is distended with frothy blood and 
the pulmonary artery also. Richter’s experiments 
confirm this: the arterial system is rendered almost 
bloodless by the obstruction of the pulmonary artery, 
so that there is an enormous damming back in the 
venous system, so that the obstruction of the pul- 
monary artery and its ramifications is considered to 
be the reason of a complete stoppage of the circu- 
latory system, and hence by the author to be the 
real cause of death. 

A third possibility exists, for Bischatt, Dieckerhoff, 
and Moeller believe that death is caused by gaseous 
emboli in the cerebral arteries. This theory pre- 
supposes that the air passes from the right heart 
into the left, from the pulmonary circulation into 
the general. But Nysten and Passet have never 
found air in the left heart or arteries of the dog 
and rabbit. Wolf has found air globules in the 
rarest of occasions. The author finds by experi- 
ment that there is a slight possibility of air being 
found in the general circulation and therefore of 
such emboli being found in the cerebral circulation, 
but only when more than 1000 ¢.c. have been in- 
jected, and he has then failed to find such emboli. 

Disquieting symptoms are only apparent after 
the injection of a litre or more of air, and the 
author has seen twenty-five horses that have had 
at least a litre that have not shown any untoward 
symptoms at all. 

In small animals there may be a possibility of 
death resulting from gaseous embolism of the brain, 
but the risk is exceedingiy small, and the author 
believes that the emboli would be so small as to 
be rapidly absorbed in the capillary system. 

Richter considers the lungs the great defence 
against air that has penetrated the veins. 

The following view must also be considered : that 
the air might be forced through the lungs and reach 
the left heart, and embolism of the pulmonary 
artery and its branches might interrupt the circula- 
tion so much that cerebral anemia might ensue and 
cause death by stoppage of the respiration. 

Treatment of gaseous embolism is useless, though 
bleeding might be of use. Prophylaxis is however 
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needful, and in practising an intravenous injection 
or bleeding, the vein should be well compressed : 
and in case of a big wound to a vein it should be 
ligatured.— Revue Vét. 
[What is the connection between cerebral 
angemia and shock in such cases ?—TRANS. 


TRYPANOSOMIASIS IN .-CAMELS. 


Theiler was called to see 36 camels that had 
arrived at Pretoria from Somaliland. One camel 
died soon after arrival and another a day or two 
after was found down and unable to rise. Two 
others were sick and in very poor condition. 

Post-mortem examination showed extreme emaci- 
ation ; muscles and blood almost white; a collec- 
tion of clear fluid in the pericardium, and a similar 
collection in the peritoneal cavity. There were no 
other diagnostic symptoms. A dog was inoculated 
with 5 c.c. of the blood, microscopic examination of 
which revealed no parasites, but it was customary 
in cases of suspected trypanosomiasis to control by 
inoculation in order to confirm diagnosis. Four 
days later the dog’s temperature rose and examina- 
tion of his blood showed the presence of trypano- 
somes, but of what sort ? 

The following trypanosomes of the camel are 
inoculable to the dog :— 


Nagana, caused by T. Brucei prevalent in Zulu- 

land and East Africa. 

Surra, caused by T. Evansii common in India. 

El Debab, described by Sergent in Algeria. 

Mbori, described by Cazalba in 1903, in camels 

coming from Sahara and Sudan. 

Theiler considers E] Debab and Mbori to be the 
same disease, and Vallée and Panisset that Mbori 
and Surra are identical. It was important to find 
out whether the disease under observation was 
Surra or Nagana: and itis impossible to distinguish 
the parasites under the microscope, and Koch con- 
siders the two disease to be identical. 

After another week one of the affected camels was 
bled and the blood injected into a dog which pre- 
sented symptoms of a characteristic nature a week 
after, and parasites were found in his blood. 
Another camel died in two days more and a dog 
showed parasites after inoculation with the blood; 
29 animais died, and in no case could the parasite 
be found in the blood, but injection into dogs 





always gave positive results. Inoculation of horses, 
mules, asses, oxen, goats, sheep, rabbits, and rats 
did not give Nagana duration, so the camel disease 


| was put down to be Mbori, 7.e., Surra.—Rev. Gen. 


de Méd. Vét. 
F. E. P. 








DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 











































































































7 1 Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [Sheep] gwine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Sr Na te 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-]| Out- | Slaugh- 
reaks| mals. jbreaks| mals. |breaks) mals. coat breaks} breaks. ioe , 
——— —$ ee : — 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Aug.25 ] 10 | 11 fm} ay |. 14 84 
1905 13 | 17 19| 35 2} 16 58 
Corresponding week in { 1904 19 51 34 | 54 1 18 76 
1903 ..f 18 | 241 | | 47] 69 6 12 | 298 
sania — 4 = 
Total for 34 weeks, 1906 607 | 891 739 1390 299 769 | 4339 
1905 646 | 894 836 1443 654] 592 | 2672 
Corresponding period in { 1904 659 | 1047 1030 1827 1065 970 | 4521 
1903 535 820 989 | 1613 1176 1095 | 5598 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug. 28, 1906. 
IRELAND. Week ended Aug. 18 | wa 2 4 47 
1905 9 aa 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 - 13 184 
190% 1 11 | 213 
| ‘ene 
Total for 33 weeks, 1906 3 7 | 5 | 1 157 68 | 820 
| | — 
, 
1905 2 2 13 | 35 .. | 228 120 | 1116 
Corresponding period in {3904 2/ 2 | 8 | 29 .. | 368 207 | 2793 
1903 2 | 8 | 1 | 2 | ++ [396 J 213 | 2607 


























Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 


1 case. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Aug. 23, 1906. 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Notz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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THE ERADICATION OF TICKS. 


A discussion at the meeting of the South African 
Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union. 


Mr. Scott moved the resolution on the paper on the 
above subject, viz., “That the Inter-Colonial Union 
desires to urge upon the different Governments the 
necessity for further and continuous efforts in the direc- 
tion of the eradication of ticks.” 

Mr. Malan seconded. 

The Director of Agriculture (Mr. Hutcheon) gave a 
detailed account of the steps taken in Cape Colony to 
eradicate the tick, and said that up to the present the 
best dip known was an arsenical comp und. There 
was, however, one drawback to this dip, and that was 
the fact that it was found better not to work cattle im- 
mediately after being dipped. 

Mr. Malan said they were all very thankful to Dr. 
Hutcheon ffor his interesting statement. He would, 
however, like to know if it would not be possible to 
eradicate ticks by resting the land on which they were 
found to exist. 

Mr. Hutcheon replied that some time ago an experi- 
ment in this direction was tried, but unfortunately the 
terrible drought @ame along, and the result was that the 
piece of veld being “rested” was the only piece on which 
there was any feeding, and the cattle had to return 
to it. 

In reply to Mr. Scott, Mr. Hutcheon said that un- 
doubtedly paraffin was the best thing for spraying, but 
he believed in dipping. 

Mr. Douglass said he had been spraying his cattle for 
many years, and he could claim he had practically a 
clean farm. A great drawback, but one he had to face, 
however, was that he could not sell his cattle in 
Grahamstown, because it was known that his cattle 
were so clean that if put on tick-infected land they 
would most likely contract the tick-transmitted disease. 
However, he had a good market to the North. He dis- 
agreed with Mr. Hutcheon if he said that land could be 
cleaned if it was not used. He could give several in- 
stances of land bounded by rivers on which there had 
never been cattle, being infested. If there were ticks 
on the land higher up, and the river washed over his 
land, plenty of ticks were to be found. 

Mr. Simpson said he had never noticed what Mr. 
Douglass complained of, but he believed that if there 
was an overflow of water, that it was possible ticks 
could be conveyed to clean land. 

_Mr. Lounsbury said he had made experiments with 
ticks, and he found that they did live in water. Ticks 
hee to be found in great numbers on wild animals and 

rds, 

Colonel Cuming said Mr. Hutcheon had mentioned 
that cattle after being dipped could not be used for some 
time. He would like to know what time had to elapse, 
-ecause in East London they were very much interested 
in transport riding. 

Pw utcheon said a great deal depended on the state 
ot the Weather. Ifthe weather was cool and the cattle 

ad been dipped, they could be moved in the afternoon, 
— was best to give them a day’s rest. He believed 
le the elimination of ticks depended the elimina- 

10n of disease. 
‘Me President inquired if Mr. Lounsbury in his ex- 


periments had {used either Izal or Cyllin for the des- 
Tuction of ticks, 


dong’ g Lounsbury said he did not remember having 


The President said in Natal they had been hunting 


t . 
he tick for the past ten years. They began with the 


Spray with 
Year, Four 
It most satis 


paraffin emulsion, but gave it up after a 
ears ago they started the dip, and found 
actory. They dipped twice a month at the 


rate of 2,000 head of stock a month. He found that 
animals that had been dipped several times stood it far 
better than those first dipped. The time for resting 
animals after being dipped varied very much, according 
to the weather. In cool weather they could inspan the 
animals immediately after dipping, but in warm weather 
they often had to dip them and let them rest four or five 
days, especially if they had a long trek before them. To 
encourage the drivers not to work the animals too much, 
they exonerated them from blame if they outspanned 
their animals. He thought the Governments should 
spend more money in eradicating ticks. With regard to 
Redwater, they found it was not diminishing. They 
found that if they took their calves away from the 
cows and kept them locked up for some months, they 
deveveloped red-water, bunt if they were allowed out a 
couple of hours a day they came in contact with the 
tick, and soon got all right. With reference to horses, 
os dipped them once a week, and they never looked 
etter. 

Mr. Douglass : You have not made it clear as to 
whether you are reducing your ticks. 

The President: We have about 25 per cent. left. 

Mr. Lee: Do you hope eventually to eradicate them ? 

The President: I am not so optimistic. In Cape 
Colony, where you have so few trees and bush and 
kloof, you may succeed, but in Natal I fear we will not. 

Mr. Lounsbury inquired of the Chairman what kind of 
paraffin emulsion he used. 

The President replied that they used soap emulsion. 

Mr. Lounsbury: We have not found it nearly so 
effective as mechanical emulsion. 

In reply to a delegate, the President said he did not 
believe cattle would stand dipping more often than once 
a fortnight. It was found that dipping caused the 
supply of milk to deteriorate for a few days, conse- 
quently they went in for the monthly dipping. 

Mr. Lounsbury mentioned that in experimenting they 
sprayed two cattle very heavily once a week for fifteen 
weeks, and it had no bad effect. 

The resolution was carried unanimously.—Agricul- 
tural Journal (Cape). 











CATTLE TUBERCULOSIS AND PURE MILK. 


To the Editor of Hast Anglian Daily Times. 


Sir,—Under the above heading, Dr. H. Llewellyn 
Heath has seen fit to write at some length, and by the 
perusal of the various letters, one would think the mem- 
bers of the medical profession are the only persons who 
have a scientific knowledge of the question. Surely, all 
that affects the cow is the province of the veterinary 
surgeon, and equally all that concerns the human being, 
in his connection with the cow, is the province of the 
medical man. 

The housing of the cow, the diagnosis of her diseases, 
the hygiene of the shippon, and the methods employed 
in obtaining and collecting the milk, are all methods 
upon which the veterinary surgeon only can give sound 
advice, and can speak with authority. Professor Boyce, 
ina paper, “Public Health and Veterinary Science,” 
which he read at the meeting of the National Veterin- 
ary Association, 26th July, 1906, says: “ No one should 
be better qualified than the veterinary surgeon to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the soundness, or otherwise, of 
a carcase or piece of meat, or the fitness of an animal to 
provide milk ; he should be the authority to decide upon 
the hygienic condition in which the animals are to be 
housed, slaughtered, and eventually disposed of.” 

Unless a cow has clinical tubercular mastitis, it does 
not appear obligatory to slaughter or otherwise remove 
her from a milking herd. Apparently there is no men- 





tion of tuberculin test in the Dairies, Cowsheds, or Milk 
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Shops Orders, or the amending Order ; hence, one 
naturally wonders whether every dairyman 1s to submit 
to the extraordinary procedure which has been carried 
out at the Workhouse Farm. A certificate by a veter- 
inary surgeon as to the absence of such a disease of the 
udder which is tubercular, appears legal, and should be 
satisfactory proof of the good intention and desire of 
dairymen to supply non-tuberenlar milk, 

This is not the proper time or place to commence a 
discussion concerning the “acid-fast” bacilli, whose 
morphology and staining reaction are practically identi- 
cal with that of the tubercle bacillus found in the cow ; 
nor do the relative percentages of the lung form and the 
bowel form of consumption in human beings come 
within the purview of cattle tuberculosis.—l am, ete., 

A Feniow or THE RoyaL CoLLEGE 


Aug. 20. OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


| was extremely sorry to see in your issue of yester- 
day an anonymous letter from “F.R.C.V.S.” I looked 
for support from veterinary surgeons (certainly I shall 
have it from the leading members of that profession), 
and [ did not anticipate that a member of a sister pro- 
fession could write so ungraciously. I cannot think how 
the most disordered imagination could find ground for 
saying, “From the perusal of the letters, one would 
think the members of the medical profession are the 
only persons who have a scientific knowledge of the 
question.” 

Apparently my statements and suggestions are wrong ; 
but let “F.RLC.V.S.” prove this, and I will willingly 
retract them. He tells us that “the housing of the cow, 
etc., the hygiene of the shippon, the methods of obtain- 
ing and collecting the milk, are matters upon which the 
veterinary surgeon alone can give sound advice, and 
speak with authority.”. How wrong of the L.G.B. to 
send their medical inspectors to report upon these 
matters; how remiss of the Metropolitan Asylums’ 

Board to request medical bactericlogists to report on 
conditions of milk supplies ; and what can the Public 
Health Committees of England, the various State Boards 
of Health on the Continent and in America be thinking 
abont to allow their medical public health officials to 
suggest the lines that leglislation shall take in the re- 
form of the mill supply. 

The veterinary surgeon has daily seen the condition 

of the cowsheds on the farms—the unscientific milking, 
the uncleanness of the dairy cattle, and to a great extent 
they are as they were fifty years ago. Are we to con- 
clude, therefore, that because these opportunities of re- 
form have been avoided, that still “F.R.C.V.S.” is to 
have the monopoly of gaining knowledge and giving ad- 
vice on such matters / 
_ But, sir, those of us who have been trained specially 
in public health work, who have investigated daily in 
the bacteriological laboratories the requirements for the 
diagnosis of veterinary and human diseases, and studied 
all the aspects of communicability of disease, we are tc 
stand away and allow “ FLRA '.V.S.” to take the field, 
for he only can give sound advice and speak with 
authority. 

sie 0 os a of the “ extraordinary pro- 
cedure” adopted ;: > Work se Kap rm ‘ 
vena, Chronicle me — a. : he* Local 
matter, concludes thus : “The “ol ee br Pt this 
oan say ee ca : 7 q swich board is to be 
i ay on having acted promptly on information 
supplied, and it is unfortunate for the publie that all 
dairy cattle cannot be subjected to as rigid-an poner: Fam 
tion as that to which the Guardians’ cattle wees “ 
jected.” What other procedure was possible ? Rither 
(1) to send cattle, known to be diseased. to market os 
healthy cattle ; or (2) to supply milk to the Workhouse 
from cows known to be suffering from tubercle. 
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“F.R.C.V.S.” must support one of these latter pro- 
cedures, and thus, from his own statement, he is quite 
unfit to advise on public health work, or speak with 
the slightest authority on these questions, for although 
such actions are legal, they are highly immoral. 

I maintain that the English D.C. and M. orders fail 
in respect to tubercle, because they should include all 
animals responding to the test. But I suppose we must 
wait ; for the present inefficient clause was only inserted 
in 1899, and that after hard work. 

I can promise that when compensation 1s paid for 
slaughtered tuberculous cattle, as for animals killed in 
accordance with the law suffering from other contagious 
diseases, objections to my statements will be unheard, 
for I fear that even to-day the evidence of bacteriologists 
is less thought of by certain people than the question of 
receiving monetary compensation for undertaking a 
common-sense line of action. Within a short time, the 
milk dealers who will gain custom will be those whose 
milk bears the legend, “Guaranteed from cows that 
have not responded to the tuberculin test.” In the 
meantime, let all who have an interest in and the 
requisite knowledge for dealing with this important 
matter join hands and tackle the problem with the 
earnestness it deserves.—-I am, etc., 

H. LLEWELLYN HEATH. 

Ipswich, Aug. 23rd. 

P.S.—Swine-fever is rampant in acertain district in 
England. In one part of Lincolnshire alone during the 
last few days, 300 pigs have been slaughtered. This is 
not “extraordinary procedure,” because under the 1894 
Diseases of Animals Act, there is compensation, and, of 
course, bacteriologists are believed in this special con- 
nection in consequence. 


To the Editor of Hast Anglian Daily Tumes. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. H. Llewellyn Heath, in 
to-day’s Hast Anglian Daily Times, says he is extreme- 
ly sorry to see my anonymous letter. The adoption of 
nom-de-plume is not in any way bad form, and it is 
generally considered good taste to assume a non-personal 
appellation. Your correspondent’s avoidance of specific 
reference to Suffolk was unnecessary, because his first 
communication on “Cattle Tuberculosis” appeared at the 
time when the Guardians of the Poor, and incidentally of 
the Ipswich ratepayers’ money, were engaged in a pro- 
cedure which is extraordinary, inasmuch as I believe 
there is no precedent in Great Britain for this latest 
feature of municipal trading. However laudable their 
action, one wonders if the ratepayers, or the Guardians, 
as individuals, will have to pay for the cows that were 
condemned and destroyed. 

The medical profession has invariably received the 
support of the veterinary profession in the loyal manner 
that befits converging interests. It is only when an 
isolated individual presumes to blossom forth as a pre- 
ceptor of a specific disease of the cow that it appears 
desirable for one who has been specially trained in the 
diseases of the lower animals to remind the erstwhile 
cattle pathologist that the veterinary profession has 
been educating cowkeepers and dairymen, with g00 
effect, for a number of years. ; 

Lhave not attempted in any way to minimise the 
value of the D.P.H. degree ; nor do I under-estimate the 
amount of work which has to be performed in the at 
tempt to secure the post-graduate letters. I have workec 
alongside D.P.H. candidates, and have always foun 


that they allowed the veterinary man to be the authority 
on diseases as they are found in the lower animals. __ 

Prof. Delépine, of the Public Health Laboratories, 
Manchester, as recently as a month ago persona”) 
acknowledged the help and additions to comparative 
pathology which had been forwarded from East Anglia, 
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and I resent most strongly the suggestion that a holder 
of the higher veterinary diploma should be deemed un- 
gracious because one will not submit to a medical man 
who is not engaged in public work. 

Prof. Boyce, who is one of the Royal Commissioners 
now engaged on this subject, says in his paper, “ Public 
Health and Veterinary Science,” “a far more energetic 
effort should be made by the veterinary profession to 
capture many of the posts which now, almost as a mat- 
ter of routine, fall to the medical man.” The veterinary 
surgeon who has qualified during the last decade, or one 
who has done any post-graduate bacteriological work, is 
far better equipped for public work than the average 
medical man one meets. 

If the British D.C. and M. orders are now insufficient 
to enable authorities to fight fairly against bovine tuber- 
culosis, why not wait till the new orders are issued, 
instead of attempting heroic methods at the expense of 
the ratepapers’ pockets ? 

The veiled threat to boycott certain milk dealers in 
the near future is ill-advised ; and to t*ose who have 
had any experience with a particular trade or indnstry 
the threat appears superfluous. History of these 
matters shows that in some instances cowkeepers have 
co-operated with the Health Authority, and have estab- 
lished an efficient veterinary supervision of the animals. 
[ have no reason tO suppose that the cowkeepers and 
dairymen of Ipswich and district are less alive to the 
necessity of providing non-tubercular milk than theii 
fellow-workers in and around our large provincial cities. 

“ Defence, and not Defiance,” is generally the motto of 
every calling which conducts a business whose trade 
risks, by virtue of the perishable nature of the commodity 
sold, are great. Consequently if there is not a cow- 
keepers’ Trade Society in or around Ipswich, it might 
be expedient for the cowkeepers and dairymen to call a 
meeting, form an Association, appoint a veterinary sur- 
geon, and retain his services, in case the zeal of some 

would-be reformers exceeds their discretion, and perhaps 
also exceed the limits of the statutes.—I am, etc., 
A FELLow oF THE Royal CoLLEGcE or 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


August 24th. 


Advice to Students Respecting their Object 
in Studying. 


The following paragraph, taken from the last edition 
of Attfield’s Chemistry, is not inapplicable to all 
students : 

“Avoid studying chemistry, on indeed any subject 
merely by the way of “ preparation for examination,” all 
ordinary “examinations” being admittedly inefficient 
tests of competency. Do not so mistake the means for 


ithrongh the man’s hands, and he had had a list 





theend. You are studying to fit yourself for your posi- 
tion in the world. Work diligently, study thoughtfully | 
ind deliberately : above all be thorough, otherwise your | 
‘iowledge will be inaccurate and transient, and will be 
Maccompanied by that enlightenment of the under- 
‘tanding, that mental training, mental discipline and 
general elevation of the intellect which constitute in a 
word—education. 
will with ease and pleasure pass any examination in the 
‘towledge yon have thus acqnired. 

All authorities on education, whether statesmen, | 
eachers, or examiners, regard “examination” even by | 
the most highly skilled “ Board” with ample time at its | 








the man on the 17th inst. 


the subjects of a well-defined, earnestly followed, com- 
pulsory public curricalum of study—a curriculum direc- 
ted by a competent representative body, administered 
by properly qualified teachers, and followed by pupils 
who have had sound preliminary training. 

Students! in all honour and in the highest self- 
interest, take care that any inefficiences, inseparable 
from “examination” are abundantly compensated by 
the extent and precision of your knowledge, and by the 
soundnesss and thoroughness of your whole education. 


Anthrax: Death of a Woolwasher. 


At the Town Hall, Bingley, on August 20th, an in- 
quest was held by Mr. C. P. Charlesworth, deputy 
coroner, on the body of George Garthwaite, 56, wool- 
washer, of Percy Street, Bingley, who died on Saturday 
at the Bingley Cottage Hospital, anthrax being suspect- 
ed as the cause of death. Mr. T. C. Taylor, His 
Majesty’s fact ry inspector, of Leeds, was present during 
the proceedings, which were also attended by Mr. H. M. 
Dawson, solicitor, Bradford, on behalf of the relatives of 
the deceased, and by Mr. G. Ackroyd, the deceased’s 
employer. 

The first witness was Margaret Garthwaite, the widow, 
who stated that her husband had been employed by 
Messrs. G. Ackroyd, jun., commission wooleombers, 
Stanley Mills, Bingley, for the last four months, and had 
previously been a weaver. On Monday, the 13th inst., 
he complained to her of a pimple on his left wrist, but he 
went to his work that day. On the following morning 
the foreman, hearing something of this, examined the 
pimple, and then sent him to a doctor, and next day he 
was rewoved to the hospital. The widow added that 
her husband had complained that the wool he had been 
working amongst was a bad sort, smelled badly, and 
was like a “shower of snuff” when it was lifted up. 

Abraham Hird, the foreman at the works, said that 
on Monday, the 13th inst., the deceased was handling 
East [Indian wool,a kind which did not smell badly, and 
was rather greasy. The deceased had worked on East 
Indian and English wools and mohair. 

Mr. George Ackroyd said he was a member of the In- 
vestigation Board in Bradfcrd which was trying, at con- 
siderable cost, to find where the anthrax came from, and 
how it could be prevented. When this case occurred he 
consequently tried to find out what materials had passed 
made 
might possibly have handled. 
Indian wool, English wool 


es 


lL, 
ue 


of all the materials 
These materials were East 


which were not injurious, and Cape mohair. The 
mohair had been sorted before received, except for 
one lot of mixed Cape mohair. This was received 


in bales, but many of these bales had been handled, 
having been made up of various lots and repacked: 
He believed the dustiest lot of material would be this 


inaterial 


Cape mohair, but none of the Was very 
dusty, and as far as smell went there would be no bad 
smell. As to the dust, he did not think it would be as 


stated, and could only appear to give a shower of dust 
it held up in sunlight. It was rarely that any sorting 
was done at his place, ard none of this material was 


When you are thus educated you! sorted, except what was so dealt with after working. 


He added an expression of deep sympathy with the 


deceased’s widow. 


Dr. M. Crocker, of Bingley, said be was away when 


the deceased first came under treatment, and he first saw 
There was a typical pustule 


‘isposal and a wide area from which to select questions, | on the front of the left wrist, and from the first he had 


“but a partial test of knowledge and an imperfect test | no doubt about the case being one of anthrax. 
( ° . . . e . . . . . 
“education. It is the least unsatisfactory, however, | sequently, from certain symptoms, formed the opinion 
has been devised, and is especially useful when, | that there was internal infection as well as local. 


Tat 


He sub 


The 


billowing instead of leading education, it is restricted to | anti-serum, and also the carbolic injection were tried, 
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but the case was too far advanced. He described the 
results of a post-mortem examination made by. Dr. 
Eurich, of Bradford, in which he assisted, and said it 
confirmed the suspicions of internal infection, and he 
thought this was the cause of death. He had not 
known of a case of internal anthrax where recovery took 
place. 


that of Dr. Crocker, and said that in his opinion the man 
died from internal anthrax, which he probably con- 
tracted by swallowing a germ. 

The jury returned a verdict to the effect that death 
was due to internal anthrax. The Deputy Coroner 
added that the evidence did not reflect in the least 
degree upon the conditions under which the work was 
carried on at the establishment of Messrs. Ackroyd.— 
Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


Rats, Fleas, and Plague. 


Included in the agenda paper for this nonth’s meeting 
of the Bombay Corporation was a report from Dr. J. A. 
Turner, Executive Health Officer, on the subject of rat 
extermination in the City and the results obtained from 
the recent enquiries that have been made into the sub- 
ject. The bearing of rats on plague has long been the 
subject of special consideration by the Health Depart- 
ment of the municipality, and in the couse of the last 
two years a regular and properly organised plan of cam- 
paign has been put into operation with the object of ex- 
terminating the vermin, as much as possible. 

In the conrse of his report, Dr. Turner says :—It 
would appear that the present method of disinfecting 
houses with Perchloride of Mercury has no effect on fleas. 
We have to deal with the rat as an animal contracting 
the disease, and the flea as the parasite conveying it and 
the germ itself deposited on the rat by the flea and in 
the room, clothing, floors and body. Working on this 
data, I searched for a favourable material which could 
act as a parasiticide and destroy fleas. Some few weeks 
ago Mr. Fraser, of the 7’imes of India, sent me a cutting 

from the Le Matin which had been forwarded to him 
by Mr. R. D. Tata, in which there is a description of 
the result of a reward offering 10,000 franes for the best 
method of killing flies, as it is well known that flies con- 
vey cholera, typhoid, and other infectious diseases. The 
material used which gained the prize was L’Huile de 
Schiste. This appeared to me as a possible means of 
destroying fleas, and I went into the matter with the 
result that 1 obtained a small quantity of Crude Petrol 
the residue distillate of an poh oil which is practically 
the same as L’Huile de Schiste, and made experiments 
in the Laboratory and in infected rooms in the City and 
at Parel. I had watched the experiments of treating 
roads in Bombay with this mixture and saw what a bene- 
ficial result it had on soil, giving it a coating like asphalt 
and rendering the moorum floor of a room hard and 
smooth, and its thick and adhesive properties would act 
as a disinfectant and parasiticide. — Its penetrating 
effect on using it in the receptacle for human excreta 
has been found not only to kill the flies and eggs and 
pupe, ~~ . penetrate the excreta and prevent ‘fermen- 
‘ation. refore aske ajor Li 
Reena Pte enrol ga ee 
‘ 8 tO assist me In treating a number 

of rooms and testing its efficacy on fleas and rats, I 

have called this fluid “ Pesterine” for facility of descri - 

tion. Itis cheap and easily used. The pallens 
on the micro-organism in the Laboratory do not rove 
that it has the same bactericidal effect on culture in test 
tubes as Izal or Perchloride of Mercury ; but on th 
other hand, the work done during the p: ‘aan 7 : 
that we have to attack wie owe past year shows 

ave to attack the vehicle or host rather than 
the germ itself, and the results of experiments lead 

to consider that it is the bes , er ing Be 

i itis the best known method h 
for preventing the spread of plague by r: ' + mgt 

Times of India. 7 Se eee 


Dr. Eurich, in his evidence, generally corroborated | ' 


The Boom of the Bonesetter. 


The great sea serpent and the gigantic gooseberry have 
for some reason lost their vogue as journalisjic attract 
tions in the “dull season.” Their place has been to a 
certain extent taken by the marvels of Lourdes, but the 
most conspicuous substitute for the great sea-serpent is 
the bonesetter. For some years past he has made his 
appearance in certain newspapers at this time with un- 
failing regularity. There seems to be a fashion in bone- 
setters as in everything else. A year or two ago it was 
Rae, the “ Collier-Surgeon” of Blantyre ; then came the 
“bloodless surgeon,” Mr. H. A. Barker; now a new 
“star” has come on this great stage of fools. This is 
Mr. Frank Matthews, whose triumphs of “ manipulative 
surgery” have been celebrated in a style worthy of the 
subject in the Daily Mail. Unlike your common bone- 
setter who scorns anatomy, Mr. Matthews, we learn, 
has studied that science for twenty-five years. His 
knowledge of the human frame is said to be unrivalled, 
but as his studies seem to have been pursued at veteri- 
nary colleges, we cannot help feeling some curiosity as 
to how his knowledge was acquired. The horse is not 
an altogether satisfactory subject for the study of human 
anatomy, and even 

Dissections made on the bodies of swine, 

As likest the human form divine, 


are apt to be misleading. The sphere of “ manipulative 
surgery” would appear to be a sufficiently large one ; 
it is we are told, “the best remedy for such ailments as 
dislocations of the shoulder, elbow, and knee ; disloca- 
tions and slippings of the hip, fixed wrists, flat-foot, dis- 
placements of the ligatures (sc) of the neck, slipping of 
the cartilage of the knee, nervous disorders, certain 
phases of paralysis, white swellings, displacement of the 
small bones of the feet, ankles, etc.” Wedo not know 
whether Mr. Matthews has read Moliére ; if he has, he 
inight say of his treatment what M. de Pourceaugnac’s 
apothecaries said of their remedy, C’est bénin. The 
secret of successful bonesetting is, we are assured, 
gentle manipulation. With what looks like a side blow 
at some brethren of the craft, we are asked to note how 
different Mr. Matthew’s method is from “the general 
idea of an abnormally violent man, a shriek of pain, 
and then in certain lucky instances (which are promptly 
reported in the newspapers) a restoration of the use of a 
limb toa faint and exhausted patient.” It is disappoint- 
ing to find that the gentle manipulator’s implied objec- 
tion to newspaper reports of bonesetters’ cures is only a 
homage which he pays to abstract righteousness, for his 
own successes are freely vaunted by the sacred bard who 
sings his praise. In some artless confidences to another 
interviewer, Mr. Matthews made the modest claim that 
so far he has been uniformly successful in his methods of 
treatment. There can be no doubt that bonesetters, 
with the boldness of ignorance which rushes in where 
angels fear to tread, have occasionally cured cases that 
have baffled skilful surgeons. The atheistical Greek 
philosopher, when he was shown the votive offerings ° 
persons who, by the supposed mercy of the gods, ha 
escaped the dangers of shipwreck, asked, “ But where are 
the records of those that were drowned?” The same 
question might be asked in regard to the results of the 
bonesetters’ work, for they are not all so “ uniformly 
successful” as Mr. Matthews claims to be. Most pract 
tioners have seen terrible examples of their handiwor® 
How comes it, then, that so many people believe, 
them? Professor Howard Marsh shall tell us. 
bonesetter,” he says, “may score, nct because the = 
geon is at fault, not because the bonesetter has done - 
least good, but because he says, and the patient — 
that he knows more abont bones than any surgeon. \ Sh 
going to the fountain head in a frame of mind In * ¥" 
they are ready to believe that mountains are om f 
be cast upon the sea, patients find, as they wate” 
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bonesetter, that he grasps the case without a moment’s 
hesitation. They at once draw their own conclusions. 
What acontrast! The surgeon seemed puzzled, and 
had the left arm uncovered as well as the right, although 
the left had nothing whatever the matter with it ; he ap- 
peared to hesitate and go over the ground again, and, 
after groping about in the dark, to fail absolutely in 
finding, not only which particular bone it was, but that 
any bone of whatever sort or kind was out. What a 
disappointment ! what a waste of time and of a fee thus 
to have bonght at-the wrong counter ! The bonesetter, 
with a steady glance so penetrating that he could evi- 
dently see the bones as clearly as a skiagram could show 
them, with a shrug of the shoulders which meant that 
the patient had been a poor victim, and the surgeon a 
clumsy ignoramus, meddling with things whicd he had 
better left alone ; and with a punch with his thumb, 
which at once disclosed the ‘ tender spot,’ was master of 
the situation. Here was another case in which a 
‘button’ of the back was out, or in which the deltoid 
had slipped round from the outer to the inner side of 
the ankle. All this to a surgeon who knows that what 
has been said is a myth from beginning to end is aggra- 
vating enough ; but it is worse still when a person, who 
has been grossly imposed upon, completely believes 
what has been asserted.” As an instance of the credulity 
of sich persons, Mr. Marsh says he lately heard of a 
mother who was firmly convinced that her child had 
been cured, by a bonesetter, of old infantile paralysis ; 
and of another case in which an osteopath, after putting 
ina bone at the outer margin of the orbit, promised 
that the patient would soon begin to see with her glass 
eye. And she believed it !—73.M./. 








ETHEREAL OILS. 
By J. McCrax, Ph.D. 


Fragrant plants owe their characteristic odours to the 
essential or volatile oils which they contain, and these 
oils are highly valued in the perfumery industry and to 
a less extent also in medicine. 

The value (monetary) of the annual production of the 
various oils is often not fully realised, and the following 
figures may serve to show that this branch of the “fine 
chemicals” industry is a very considerable one. 

In the year 1896, the German trade in ethereal oils 
(excluding camphor) was valued at approximately 
£1,000,000, and since then the trade has very consider- 
ably increased. A certain small proportion of the oil 
referred to in this valuation is obtained from plants 
stown in Northern Europe, but by far the largest pro- 
Portion is imported for rectification : chief amongst the 
gruntries from which the essential oils are obtained are 
“icily, Calabria, Turkey, Algeria, India; the East and 

est Indies, Japan, and Southern France. The world’s 
preduetion of attar of roses in 1896 was estimated to be 
Oi ys value of about £100,000, and that of peppermint 
(ed tt valued at £110,000. The value of the essences 

Sicily ergamot, of lemon, and of orange) exported from 
abo, and Calabria in 1904, was £600,000. From Ceylon 
mete 20,000 tons of cinnamon chips (yielding approxi- 
coals one per cent. of oil) were exported, and the 

; oil) y of sandal wood (yielding about three per cent. 

Prodyen tioned in Mysore in 1904, was 2,505 tons. The 

Avene y of geranium oil in Réunion Island in 1904 

shippe ¢ “ roughly, 600 tons, the whole of which was 

Deppermi re arsellles. The bulk of the menthol and 

Soman oil on the market is of Japanese origin ; 
harvest fc Pon secieyre in 1904 was 4,000 tons and the 
5000 or the year (up to January, 1905) was estimated 
yw) tons. The quantity of rose oil which passed 


On t; f. 
Ione European market from Turkey in 1903 was 


? 


These figures show that the trade in essential oils is of 
considerable magnitude, and possibly the Transvaal 
may, at some future date, obtain its share of this trade 
---as has already been suggested in this “ Journal] ” (Oct., 
1905) for Eucalyptus oil. 

The essential oils are mostly liquid at the weer 
temperature ; some few, such as camphor and menthol, 
however, are solid. When freshly prepared they are 
nearly all colourless, but when exposed for a longer or 
shorter time to the air they become yellowish or even 
brown and more viscid. Many of them rotate the plane 
of polarisation of a beam of plane-polarised light when 
it is passed through them. They are usually nearly in- 
soluble in water, but dissolve sufficiently to impart to 
the water their characteristic odour. In organic solvents 
such as alcohol, carbon disulphide, ether, chloroform or 
petroleum ether, they are, as a rule, easily soluble. 

The essential oils belong to the following classes of 
chemical compounds :—-Hydrocarbons, Alcohols, Ethers, 
Esters, Aldehydes, Ketones, Phenol ethers ; some few 
of the oils are of a mixed character, that is to say, they 
may be Keto-alevhols, Aldehyde-alcohols, Esters of 
Ketonic acids, ete. 

In the majority of cases the oil is a mixture ; nearly 
all the oils contain a terpene (hydrocarbon) and the ter- 
pene is frequently accompanied by a characteristic stear- 
optene, which is a wax-like oxidised compound which 
may remain dissolved in the terpene or may separate out 
in the solid condition. 

The general methods by which the oils are obtained 
from the plants are :-— 

(1) By distillation with steam. (2) By means of a 
solvent. (3) By pressing. (4) By maceration with fat. 
(5) By enflewrage, or absorption in fat. 

(1) The process of distillation has already been re- 
ferred to in the article on Eucalpytus Oil (q.v.) and 
need not be further discussed here. 

(2) Inthe extraction by means of a solvent the part of 
the plant to be treated is placed in some form of ex- 
tractor, in which the solvent percolates through and the 
solution collects below. From the solution the solvent 
is evaporated and condensed in the upper portion of the 
apparatus and again percolates through tbe substance 
to be extracted. Another method is simply to soak 
the material in the solvent ; this process is most econo- 
mically carried out by having several soaking vats. The 
material to be extracted is placed ina wire basket and 
so can be removed from one vat to another. The vats 
should be placed at different levels so that the liquid 
can be transferred from one to the other by gravitation. 
The fresh solvent is introduced into the top vat and the 
basket containing the fresh material is placed in the 
lowest vat. By transferring the liquid from the highest 
to the lowest vat, and the material in the opposite 
direction, the most concentrated solution comes in con- 
tact with the fresh material and the nearly exhausted 
materia] comes in contact with fresh solvent and conse- 
quently the solvent does its work most efficiently and 
the substance is fully extracted. 

The solution obtained by either method is heated to 
expel the solvent and the essential oil is left as a residue. 
Care must taken during this evaporation that loss of the 
oil does not take place by volatisation. 

The solvents most commonly used for extraction are : 
Carbon disulphide, Ether, Petroleum ether, and Alcohol. 
The choice of the solvent to be used is mainly governed 
by the solubility of the oil to be extracted. 

(3) The methods of obtaining the oil by pressure are 
various. Lemon and orange rinds are sometimes placed 
in haircloth bags and subjected toa high pressure, either 
by means of hydraulic power or by a screw. The oil 
which is finds is usually of good quality, but at the 


same time some colouring matter is expressed and conse- 
quently the oil has a yellowish colour. 
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A particular application of the pressure method is 
used in the case of some delicate oils, when it is desired 
to obtain a very high quality oil. This isthe case with 
lemon and orange. The oil of these is contained entirely 
in the rind of the fruit. The rind is cut in such a way 
that it is removed in three pieces. The section is held 
in one hand with the inner side towards the fingers ; 
the thumb is placed in the centre of the outer side and 
by gentle pressure the section is bent over, a process 
which effects the rupture of the oil vessels. The outer 
side of the rind is then rubbed on a sponge held in the 
other hand, which absorbs the oil and is squeezed out 
into a bowel from time to time, The finest quality of 
oil is obtained by this “sponge” method—but it does 

’ not extract the whole of the oil. It is, therefore, cus- 
tomary to push the extraction still further, either by 
further pressure or by means of a solvent. 

(4) In the process of maceration with fat the flowers 
or leaves to be extracted are digested with a sweet lard 
or tallow, at a temperature sufficiently high to keep 
the fat molten. The impregnated fat is then treated 
with alcohol or other solvent, and the bulk of the oil 
passes into the solvent from which it can be re- 
covered. It is difficult to completely extract the oil 
from the fat, and it is customary not to push the ex- 
traction too far, but leave some of the essence in and 
use the fat for the preparation of pomades, ete. 

(5) The enflewrage or absorption-in-fat process, is 
made use of in the extraction of such delicate per- 
fumes as are harmed by an appreciable elevation of 
temperature. A layer of fat is spread thinly on a 
glass plate, usually about three feet by two feet, which 
is fixed in a wooden frame two or three inches high. 
The flowers or leaves to be extracted are sprinkled 
upon this, then several of these boxes are arranged in a 
pile. The fat absorbs the oil and the exhausted 
flowers are replaced by fresh ones every two or three 
days, until the fat is thoroughly saturated. The oil can 
be removed from the fat by treatment in the cold with 
a solvent, or the impregnated fat can be used directly 
for perfumery purposes. 

The essential oil elaborated during the growth of 

plants is produced in various parts of the plant. In some 
cases the oil glands are found in the wood, in other 
cases in the bark, in the leaves, in the flowers, or in 
the fruits. 
_ Asarule, the oil oceurs in the plant in the form 
in which it is extracted, but in some instances the oil 
obtained is the product of the decomposition of a 
more complex substance existing in the plant. The 
complex substance is a glucoside and the decomposi- 
tion is effected by a ferment which usually accompanies 
the glucoside in the plant ; thus, oil of bitter almonds 
is produced by the decomposition of amygdaline by 
means of the ferment emulsion, both of which occur 
in bitter almonds.—7ransvaal Agricultural Journal. 





Commercial Corruption. 
An achievement for which Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 


nerman’s Government deserves credit is the prompt pass- 
ing into law of the Prevention of Corruption Bill. ‘This 
measure received the Royal Assent three weeks ago and 
will become operative on January 1, 1907. The evils at 
which the measure strikes are secret commissions, offered 
to or accepted by a servant or agent with a ‘corrupt 
motive, in relation to the business transactions of the 
servant’s employer or the agent’s principal. Thus it 
will be an offence for a servant or agent corruptly to 
attempt to obtain a reward for doing, or tecboutan to 
do, any act in relation to his master’s affairs of e- 
ness ; equally it will be an offence corruptly to offer any 
such'reward. Also, if any person knowingly gives to 
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other document in respect of which the principal is in- 
terested, the offenders are to be liable to the punish- 
ments prescribed by the Act. The maximum punish- 
ment for a breach of the Act is imprisonment, with hard 
labour, for two years, in addition to a fine of £500— 
which should be sufficient to make people hesitate before 
they commit any action which might render them liable. 
It is to be noted that prosecutions are not to be insti- 
tuted in England or Ireland without the consent jof the 
Attorney-General or Solicitor-General, and that every 
information under the Act must be given upon oath. 
The section which creates the various offences applies to 
Scotland as well as to England and Ireland. 

There can be no doubt that a measure of this kind has 
for long been needed. Many men who have been success- 
ful in retail business—including, unfortunately, a few 

ersons connected with the trade in drugs—-have owed a 
arge portion of their prosperity to the systematic “ tip- 
ping” of butlers and other domestic servants. Large 
commercial contracts have been obtained from public 
councils and local authorities because the contractors 
have “greased the palm ” of the salaried officers whose 
duty it is to ensure that the ratepayers’ money is well 
spent. There are many men in high position who have 
at some time or other neglected their duty to their em- 
ployers for the sake ot gain ; and it is to be feared that 
not all buyers in the employ of commercial firms can be 
regarded as wholly incorruptible. In some instances the 
acceptance by an employee of a secret commission has 
not been regarded as a moral delinquency, for the reason 
that the practice has been so common as to be “ winked 
at” by the employer. But it should be hardly neces- 
sary to point out that even connivance of this kind does 
not excuse corruptness of motive on the part of those 
giving and receiving bribes, and it will be of no avail 
as a defence to criminal proceedings under the new Act. 

The new law comes into existence at a time when 
many middle-aged servants, domestic and otherwise, 
have become thoroughly accustomed to receiving secret 
commissions, and, indeed, have almost come to regard 
these as their right. The Prevention of Corruption Act 
will certainly make these persons more wily and more 
cautions in their future business dealings, but the entire 
stamping out of the evil should also be possible. That, 
however, can only be accomplished if the business men 
of the country see to it that the Act is strictly enforced. 
A retail trader, for example, must have no compunction 
in laying an information against a corrupt butler or 
housekeeper in the employ of a wealthy customer, 0 
against an assistant who accepts a bribe from a wholesale 
firm. To refrain from making proper use of the new Act 
will be to neglect a duty of citizenship and to throw 
away a splendid opportunity for giving a new and better 
tone to commercial life. Business competition W! 
remain quite sufficiently keen, even when purged © that 
corruption which has sometimes been one of its least 
desirable characteristics.—The Pharmaceutical Journdl. 


Constable's Exaggeration. 


Mr. Plowden had before him at Marylebone Police 
Court on Saturday, 25th inst., a Royal Mail van driver, 
named George Ripshei, who was charged with cruelly ; 
treating a horse by working it in an unfit state at Bure 
Street, Oxford Street. ual 

Police Constable 83 D gave evidence that the oo 
was aged, in fair condition, very lame on the near - 
limb, and weak on the other three limbs. Jame 

The prisoner pleaded that the animal had fallen “ ‘i 
just before he was stopped, but the constable pr oneed 
that the lameness was of long standing, and that thes 
mal was totally unfit for work. 





any agent, or if any agent knowingly uses, with intent 





Mr. Plowden: Why do you say that ! 


to deceive his principal, any false account, receipt, or 
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Constable : It can scarcely walk this morning. The 
lameness arises from wear and tear—weakness, and the 
animal has been totally unfit for work for some consider- 
able time. 

Mr. Broad, a veterinary surgeon, agreed that the ani- 
mal was lame, but said he was strongly of opinion that 
it went lame while at work. 

Mr. Plowden: That is exactly what the prisoner says. 
(To the constable): This ought to be a lesson to you not 
to allow your zeal to carry you to such exaggerations. 
Immediately you said it was totally unfit [ thought you 
were exaggerating. You must not assume things you 
do not know. It was not for you to assert positively 
that the animal could not have fallen lame while at work 
as the prisoner said. The prisoner is discharged.-— 
Lloyds’ News. 


Veterinary Surgeons as Witnesses 


Mr. Norman Howe, a Macclesfield veterinary surgeon, 
took an extraordinary stand whilst giving evidence ina 
charge of cruelty to a horse, brought by the R.S.P.C.A. 
before the Macclesfield magistrates to-day. Having 
given his evidence hé was cross-examined by Inspector 
Thompson, the Society’s officer making the charge, and 
at first declined to answer any questions, stating that 
the veterinary profession had a great objection to being 
examined by non-professional men, and as a stand on 
behalf of the veterinary profession he refused to answer 
the Inspector’s questions. 

Inspector Thompson (curtly): I am the prosecutor, 
and you must answer my questions. 

The Clerk informed the witness that he must reply to 
Soqnumns of the prosecutor, and Mr. Howe eventually 

1a 80, 

The case was dismissed, the Bench being of opinion 
that a caution from the Inspector would have sufficed. 
The court fees were, however, remitted to the prosecu- 
tion— The Manchester Evening News. 





Cruelty to a Horse. 


At Thames, Abraham Levemberg, described as a 
Wholesale and retail milk dealer, was summoned for 
ernelty toa horse. Mr. Wildey-Wright, barrister, ap- 
peared for the defence. Police-constable 35 HR said 
he took a man named Gerosky into custody last week 
in Bromehead Street, Commercial Road, and charged 

tm at the Court for working the horse whilst in an 
unfit state. After hearing the evidence the magistrate 
lined the defendant 1s. and requested the witness to 
obtain the owner’s name with a view of issuing a sum- 
laons against him. The horse had a sore under the 
hear fore-leg and sores on each hip. There were also 

two sores under the orbit of both eyes. It was in a 
very weak condition and verminous. In reply to the 
iagistrate the witness said that he called upon the 

efendant, and the latter said, “The horse belongs to 
ly son, and he has gone to Ramsgate for a holiday. 

Was not present when the horse was sent out.” 

_shomas George Chesterman, a veterinary surgeon, 

-_ the horse was lame behind the fetlock joint, and 

a an ill-fitting harness ; it was in an exceedingly 

“ak condition, and it was most cruel to work it. 

F a Magistrate, in giving his decision, said :— When 
a nay ape before me I fined him 1s., as he was a 
the _ nowing as I do that had he refused to take 

i hoes - he would, like many others, have lost 
of the he My desire in these cases is to find the owners 
Ser eg who make profit out of working these 
the hie ~ hy hen the police officer saw the defendant 
evidence das the whole of the responsibility. The 
wind th, ¢ veterinary surgeon left no doubt in his 

at the horse was in a very poor condition. The 


Tigant would be fined £3 and 23s. costs.—The 





TueE Horse: Its TREATMENT IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Edited by Professor AxE. 


We have received Vol. IV. of this encylopedic work. 
As usual it is well printed and copiously illustrated and, 
s0 far, free from any of the objectionable prescriptions 
and attempts to make every man his own doctor which 
were prophesied. 

The volume is devoted chiefly to the Contagious 
Diseases, the Organs of Reproduction and their diseases, 
the Eye and the Skin. When we say that these are all 
disposed of in less than 200 pages it is evident that their 
treatment is not as thorough as in text-books. Still, the 
information given is clearly phrased and up-to-date. 

The coloured illustrations of these diseases—farcy, 
horse-pox, and epizootic lymphangitis—will be a lesson 
to amateurs not to rely upon their own diagnosis. The 
conditions are faithfully represented, but are so similar 
that the difficulties of recognition must appeal to all 
readers 

The letterpress and the drawings of Stomatitis and 
Horse-pox lead us to ask the question—are they two 
diseases? We very much doubt if there is such a disease 
as stomatitis pustulosa in the horse, and we believe that 
= of horse-pox are more common than generally 
1eld. 

As a book of reference the practitioner will find these 
volumes useful not only to refresh his memory as to 
disease, but also concerning the anatomy and physiology 
of different organs of the body. 


Funeral Service for Horses. 


A memorial service at Yokohama for the horses killed 
in the Russo-Japanese war is described in a contempor- 
ary. For several hours there was before an altar 
attended by a Japanese priest, a procession of soldiers 
who in turn extolled the courage, endurance, and 
sagacity of the horses they had ridden and which had 
perished on the field of battle. It was a strange spectacle 
to see men, and women above all, in tears over the 
memory of these animals.—7'mes of India. 





Personal. 

Mr. SypNEY PennincTon, M.R.C.V.S., B.Sc. (Agri- 
culture) has been appointed to the vacant post of In- 
structor in Veterinary Science at the School of Agricul- 
ture, Ghizéh, Egypt. 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
Wark Orricre, PALL MALL, August 28. 
IMPERIAL YEOMANRY.—Royal Wiltshire (Prince of 
Wales’ Own Royal Regiment)—E. E. Seldon, gent., to 
be Vet.-Lieut. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





SALE OF MEDICINES. 
Sir, 

‘‘Country practitioner’’ is just the sort of man to keep 
the profession on the level of a trade. The fact ‘‘ making 
their expenses out of drugs’’ is proof that your correspon- 
dent is no practitioner but “quackery’’ under the cloak of 
‘¢M.R.C.V.8.”’ 

I consider it is the duty of every M.R.C.V.S. to help the 
public. I am well aware that in most districts they want 
something to rub in, but that is the fault of the V.S. 
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The trouble is, I am afraid the large majority of the pro- 
fession lack that self respect characteristic of a gentleman. 
If one does not respect oneself no one else will. 

I was once in a town where there were two veterinary 
surgeons who used to charge 6d. a mile for a visit (I hate 
the word journey), but a third V.S. eame and charged 3d., 
the others followed suit, thus showing a loss of self- 
respect. 

Might I ask, sir, what the public think of men like that ? 
As long as the phrase ‘‘ If 1 don’t someone else will’’ lasts 
I say most emphatically ‘‘ let ’em.’’—Yours truly, 

“ SHERLOCK.”’ 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 


Sir, 
Your correspondent ‘‘ London Graduate’? may be right 
in contending that a course of surgical anatomy should be 
introduced into the College curriculum, but I am inclined 
to think that anatomy is not the only subject deserving of 
more attention than it receives at present. I think that 
botany has never occupied quite as important a position in 
the training of the veterinary student as it deserves. 

Very many men in practice seem to curiously underrate 
the importance of botanical knowledge to a veterinary sur- 
geon—so much so, that we occasionally hear suggestions 
that the subject should be eliminated from our curriculum 
altogether. Asa matter of fact there are not many sub- 
jects of greater practical importance in everyday veterinary 
work, especially in the country. Yet the majority of 
veterinary surgeons, having once received their diplomas, 
never make the slightest attempt to retain—far less to in- 
crease their knowledge of a science which might explain 
many obscure cases, now vaguely diagnosed—during life or 
otherwise—by some such general term as ‘‘ gastro- 
enteritis.”’ 

Mr. Gillam’s complaint, in his recent paper on botanical 
toxicology, of the scarcity of professional literature oa the 
subject is quite just; does it not argue a lack of interest in 
and knowledge of it on the part of the profession asa whole? 
To my mind, the inference is unavoidable, and the only 
remedy appears to be that the subject of botany should re- 
ceive greater attention, and that a greater amount of 
practical work upon it should be done in the schools, than 
has yet been the case.—Yours faithfully, 

‘* PRACTITIONER.” 





ANTHRAX. 
Sir, 

Occasionally Iam called by the police to examine the 
carcase of an animal that is thought may have died from 
anthrax, and after taking off an ear or a portion of the tail 
I get the blood stained and mounted by an expert. 

The other day I submitted an ear for examination when 
the expert informed me “ it is often very difficult to detect 
anthrax bacilli 24 hours after death, and that the only 
certain method was by cultivation; that you may fail to 
find anthrax bacilli in the blood of the ear when it can be 
easily demonstrated in the blood of the tail of the same 
animal and vice versa ; that the bacillus foetidus has often 
been mistaken for anthrax bacillus.” 

As these assertions are to me more or less original, I 
should like to ask you or some of your expert microscopists 
if these views are generally accepted as correct, for if thev 
are they will in a great measure help to explain the diver- 
gent opinious often expressed by veterinary inspectors in 
this part of the country after an examination of the blood 
of the same animal. 

_ Would some of your able readers kindly explain the dis- 
tinctive microscopic differences between Bacillus anthracis 
and B. feetidus, and also any peculiarity about their stain- 
ing, etc., also the easiest method of staining and mountin 
— a mye examination for anthrax and the 
owest power with which ji initely diet 
guished, and greatly oblige a 


A Country PRACTITIONER. 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VETERINARY 
PROFESSION. 
Sir, 

The measure of a person's or thing’s usefulness is not 
always synonymous with its importance. To be important 
is often to be ridiculous, especially if the importance is 
accompanied by exaggeration, in fact one man once said of 
another ‘‘if I could buy that man other people’s valuation 
of him and sell him at his own I should make a jolly good 
profit on the deal ”’ 

I think a good many veterinary surgeons can appreciate 
‘the moral teaching of Thomas Carlyle’’ just as much as 
“‘Observer’’ can, and some of them know that the sage of 
Chelsea also wrote ‘“‘ Sarcasm I now see to be in general the 
language of the devil,’’ and he also made the general state- 
ment that there were 30,000,000 people—‘‘ mostly fools.”’ 

The veterinary profession may be unable to take ‘its 
proper position in the community.’’ If it is, it is not alone 
in that respect. Atany rate it does not suggest that it 
should draw up regulations as to the feeding of children, 
the diagnosing of scarlet fever, or the disposal of the excreta 
of a typhoid fever patient. It has a little better sense of the 
proportion of things than that. I do not know that any 
member of the veterinary profession has ever suggested or 
hinted that it is ‘‘ half as important to the community as 
the medical man,’’ but again ‘‘ importance ”’ is no criterion 
of “usefulness’’ and in its own sphere and in its own 
limited area it is quite as useful and ought to guard its 
rights and dues as jealously as it knows how and as it is 
able to do. 

A lot has been made of the Cardiff business. All that I 
can see about that was that a protest was made. Those 
that made it knew well enough that that protest could not 
carly any practical force behind it, but as a corrective it 
might do good. It might be educative, it might be en- 
lightening, and I at any rate think it showed an esprit de 
corps in the profession which it hasn’t always exhibited. 

I agree with ‘‘ Observer’’ that we are ‘‘a useful little 
body,’’ but I disagree with him that we have ever 
‘“‘clamoured ’’ for either the earth or the moon.’’ I do not 
think that our usefulness as a body will be enhanced by 
eternally keeping quiet, or that because we have only 
recently been affiliated to Universities, that therefore we 
have previously been of “none account.’’ Scientifically, 
Universities havn’t always been in the first flight. In 
history, in literature, in law, in theology, and in politics 
they show far better records than they do in science. As 
whole, I don’t think the percentage of University after 
successes in life is any higher or perhaps so high as that of 
the good proprietary and public schools.—Yours truly, 

‘¢ ANOTHER OBSERVER.” 





POLICE SUSPICIONS. 
Dear Sir, 

The enclosed is from The Daily Dispatch of Saturday last 
the 25th. It would be interesting to hear through your 
paper the opinion of the veterinary inspector. How 1s . 
the police take upon themselves such action ?— Yours truly, 

F. W. Garnett. 

Dalegarth, Windermere. 

“ ANTHRAX OUTBREAK. 


The dread disease of anthrax has broken out at Little- 
borough, near Rochdale. Of six horses that were — 
out in a field to graze at the beginning of the week four hav 
since died. 

The police suspected that the horse 
anthrax, and yesterday sent portions of the dea 
Manchester University for microscopical exami! 
the result confirmed their suspicions.”’ _ 
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